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“ AND VOLATILE, AS AY WAS 
HIS USAGE.” 


ANOTHER brilliant summer day, a cloud- 
less blue sky, a world steeped in sunshine. 
On the broad gravelled space in front of 
the palace railings the heat and glare would 
have been too much for a salamander, and 
¥ even Daphne, who belonged to the salaman- 
} der species in so much as she had an infinite 
| capacity for enjoying sunshine, blinked alittle 
fas she crossed the shelterless promenade, 
under her big tussore parasol, a delightfully 
t cool-looking figure in a plain white muslin 
gown, and a muslin shepherdess hat. 

Poor Miss Toby’s chronic headache had 
been a little worse this morning. Heroically 
had she striven to fulfil her duty, albeit to 
lift her leaden head from the pillow was 
} absolute agony. She sat at the breakfast- 
table, white, ghastly, uncomplaining, pouring 
l out coffee, at the very odour of which her 
bilious soul sickened. Vainly did Daphne 
| entreat her to go back to bed, and to leave 
her charges to take care of themselves as 
they had done yesterday. 

“ We won't go to the forest any more till 
you are able to go with us,” said Daphne, 
dimly conscious that her behaviour in that 
} Woodland region had been open to blame. 
“We can just go quietly to the palace, and 
stroll through the rooms with the few 
, tourists who are likely to be there to-day. 
. The Fontainebleau season has hardly begun, 
don’t you know, and we may have nobody 
but the guide, and of course he must be a 
respectable person.” 

“ My dear, I was sent here to take care of 
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What would you like best, Martha?” 

















you both, and I must do my rer answered ff 
Miss Toby with a sickly smile. “ Yesterday } 
my temples throbbed so that I could hardly 
move, but I am a little better to-day, and I 
shall put on my bonnet and come with you.” 

She rose, staggered a few paces towards } 
the adjacent chamber, and reeled like a] 
landsman at sea. Then she sank into they 
nearest chair, and breathed a weary sigh. 

“It’s no use, Toby darling,” cried 
Daphne, bending over her with tenderest 
sympathy. To be tender, sweet, and sym- 
pathetic in little outward ways, tones 
of voice, smiles, and looks, was one of 
Daphne’s dangerous gifts. ‘‘My dearest j 
Toby, why struggle against the inevitable,” ¥ 
she urged. “It is simply one of your 
regular bilious attacks, and all you have 
to do is to lie quietly in a dark room and 
sleep it off, just as you have so often done 
before. To-morrow you will be as well as 
I am.” 

“Then why not wait till to-morrow for 
seeing the palace,” said Miss Toby faintly, 
‘‘and amuse yourselves at home for once in a 
way. You really ought to study a little, 
Daphne. Madame will be horrified if she 
finds you have done no work all this time.” ' 

“But Ido work of an evening—sometimes, § 
dearest,” expostulated Daphne; “and I’m f 
sure youwould notlikeusto be half suffocated 
all day in this stifling little salon, poring 
We should be having 
the fever next, and then how would you 
account to Madame for your stewardship ?” 

‘Don’t be irreverent, Daphne,” said Miss 
Toby, who thought that any use of scrip- 
tural phrases out of church was a kind of 
blasphemy. “I think you would really be’ 
better indoors upon such a day as this; 
but I feel too languid to argue the point. 
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*»Miss Dibb, who employed every odd scrap 
of spare time in the development of her 
‘magnum’ opus in crochet-work, looked up 
with a glance of indifference, and was about 
to declare her willingness to stay indoors for 
ever, so that the crochet counterpane might 
flourish and wax wide, when a stealthy 
frown from Daphne checked her. 

“Daphne would rather see the palace 
to-day, I know,” she replied meekly, “‘and I 
think,” with a nervous glance at her school- 
fellow, who was scowling savagely, “I think 
I-would rather go too.” 

“Well,” sighed Miss Toby, “I have made 
an effort, but I feel that I could not endure 
the glare out of doors. You must go alone. 
Be sure you are both very quiet, if there 
are tourists about. Don’t giggle, or look 
round at people, or make fun of their gowns 
and bonnets, as you are so fond of doing. It 
is horribly unladylike. And if any stranger 
should try to get into conversation with 
you—of course only a low-bred person 
would do such a thing—pray remember 
that your own self-respect would counsel 
you to be dumb.” 

“Can you suppose we would speak to any 
one?” exclaimed Daphne, as she tripped 
away to her little bedroom, next door 
to Miss Toby’s. It was the queerest little 
room, with a narrow white muslin. curtained 
bed in a recess, and a marvellous piece of 
furniture which was washstand, chest of 
drawers, and dressing-table all in one; a 
fly-spotted glass, inclining from the wall 
above, was Daphne’s only mirror. 

Here she put on her muslin hat, with a 
bouquet of blue cornflowers perched coquet- 
tishly on the brim, making a patch of bright 
cool colour that refreshed the eye. Never 
had she looked prettier than this midsummer 
morning, Even the fly-spotted clouded old 
glass told her as much as that. 

“Tf—if he were to be doing the chateau 
to-day,” she thought, tremulous with excite- 
ment, “how strange it would be. But that’s 
not likely. He is not of the common class 
of tourists, who all follow the same beaten 
track. I daresay he will idle away the after- 
noon in the woods, just as he did yesterday.” 

“Martha, shall we go to the forest 
to-day, and leave the chateau to be done 
to-morrow with Toby,” Daphne asked 
when she and her companion were cross- 
ing the wide parade -ground, where the 
soldiers trotted by with a great noise and 
clatter early in the morning, with a fan- 
fare of trumpets and an occasional roll of 
a drum. “It might seem kinder to poor 
dear Toby, don’t you know.” 





“TI think it would be very wrong, 
Daphne,” answered the serious Martha. 
* We told Miss Toby we were going to the 
palace, and we are bound to go straight 
there and nowhere else. Besides, I want 
to see the pictures and statues and things, 
and I am sick to death of that forest.” 

“ After one day! Oh, Martha, what an 
unromantic soul you must be. I could live 
and die there, if I had pleasant company. 
I have always envied Rosalind and Celia.” 

“They must have been very glad when 
they got home,” said Martha. 

Out ofthe blinding whiteness of the 
open street they went in at a gate to a 
gravelled quadrangle, where the sun seemed 
to burn with yet more fiery heat. Even 
Daphne felt breathless, but it was a pleasant 
feeling, the delight of absolute summer, 
which comes so seldom in the changeful 
year. Then they went under an archway, 
and into the inner quadrangle, with the 
white palace on all sides of them. It 
wanted some minutes of eleven, and they 
were shown into a cool official-looking 
room, where they were to wait till the 
striking of the hour. The room was 
panelled, painted white, a room of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s time most likely ; what 
little furniture there was being quaint and 
rococo, but not old. The blinds were 
down, the shutters half-closed, and . the 
room was in deep shadow. 

“How nice!” gasped Martha, who had 
been panting like a fish out of water all 
the way. 

“It is like coming into a grotto,” said 
Daphne, sinking into a chair. 

“Tt is not half so nice as the forest,” 
said a voice in the semi-darkness. 

Daphne gave a visible start. She had 
mused upon the possibility of meeting her 
acquaintance of yesterday, and had decided 
that the thing was unlikely. Yet her 
spirits had been buoyed by a lurking idea 
that he might crop up somehow before the 
day was done. But to find him here at 
the very beginning of things was startling. 

“Did you know that we were coming 
here to-day ?” she faltered. 

“ Hadn’t the slightest idea ; but I wanted 
to see the place myself,” he answered 
coolly. 

Daphne blushed rosy-red, deeply ashamed 
of her foolish, impulsive speech. The 
stranger had been sitting in that cool shade 
for the last ten minutes, and his eyes had 
grown accustomed to the obscurity. He 
saw the blush, he saw the bright expressive 
face under the muslin hat, the slim figure 
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in the white frock, every line sharply 
accentuated against a grey background, 
the slender hand in a long Swedish glove. 
She looked more womanly in her white 
gown and hat—and yet more childlike— 
than she had looked yesterday in her blue 
and scarlet. 

They sat for about five minutes in 
profound silence. Daphne, usually loqua- 
cious, felt as if she could not have spoken 
for the world. Martha was by nature stolid 
and inclined to dumbness. The stranger 
was watching Daphne’s face in a lazy 
reverie, thinking that his hurried sketch of 
yesterday was not half so lovely as the 
original, and yet it had seemed to him 
almost the prettiest head he had ever 
painted. 

“The provoking minx has hardly one 
good feature,” he thought. “It is an 
utterly unpaintable beauty—a beauty of 
colour, life, and movement. Photograph 
her asleep, and she would be as plain as 
a pike-staff. How different from P 

He gave a faint sigh, and was startled 
from his musing by the door opening with 
a bang and an official calling out, “This 
way, ladies and gentlemen.” 

They crossed the blazing court-yard in 
the wake of a brisk little gentleman in 
uniform, who led them up a flight of stone 
steps, and into a stony hall. -Thence to the 
chapel, and then to an upper storey, and 
over polished floors through long suites of 
rooms, every one made more or less sacred 
by historical memories. Here was the 
table on which Napoleon the Great signed 
his abdication, while his Old Guard waited 
in the quadrangle below. Daphne looked 
first at the table and then out of the 
window, almost as if she expected to see 
that faithful soldiery drawn up in the stony 
court-yard—grim bearded men who had 
fought and conquered on so many a field, 
victors of Eylau, Lodi, Jena, and Austerlitz, 
and knew now that all was over and that 
their leader’s star had gone down. 

Then to rooms hallowed by noble Marie 
Antoinette, lovely alike in felicity and in 
ruin. Smaller, prettier, more homelikerooms 
came next, where the citizen king and his 
gentle wife tasted the sweetness of calm 
domestic joys; a tranquil gracious family 
circle ; to be transferred, with but a brief 
interval of stormy weather, to the quiet 
reaches of the Thames, in Horace Walpole’s 
beloved “County of Twits.” Then back to 
the age of tournaments and tented fields, 
and lo, they were in the rooms which 
courtly Francis built and adorned, and 














glorified by his august presence. Here 
amidst glitter of gold and glow of colour 
the great king—Charles the Fifth’s rival 
and victor—lived and loved, and shed 
sunshine upon an adoring court. Here 
from many a canvas, fresh as if painted 
yesterday, look the faces of the past. Names 
fraught with mighty memories sanctify 
every nook and corner of the palace. 
Everywhere they see the cypher of Diana 
of Poitiers linked with that of her royal 
lover, Henry the Second. Catherine de’ 
Medici must have looked upon those inter- 
laced initials many a time in the period of 
her probation, looked, and held her peace, 
and schooled herself to patience, waiting 
till Fortune’s wheel should turn and bring 
her day of power. Here in this long lofty 
chamber, sunlit, the fated Monaldeschi’s 
life blood stained the polished floor. 

“To say the least of it, the act was an 
impertinence on Queen Christina’s part, 
seeing that she was only a visitor at Fon- 
tainebleau,” said the stranger languidly. 
“Don’t you think so, Poppa?” 

Daphne required to have the whole 
story told her; tiiat particular event not 
having impressed itself on her mind. 


“JT have read all through Bonnechose’s | 


history of France, and half way from the 
beginning again,” she explained. “ Butwhen 
one sits droning history in a row of droning 
girls, even a murder doesn’t make much 
impression upon one, It’s all put in the 
same dull, dry way. This year there was 
a great scarcity of corn. The poor in the 
provinces suffered extreme privations. 
Queen Christina, of Sweden, while on a 
visit at Fontainebleau, ordered the execu- 
tion of her counsellor Monaldeschi. ‘There 
was also a plague at Marseilles. The 
Dauphin died suddenly in the fifteenth 
year of his age. The king held a Bed of 
Justice for the first time since he ascended 
the throne. That is the kind of thing, 
you know.” 

“T can conceive that so bald a calendar 
would scarcely take a firm grip upon one’s 
memory,” assented the stranger. ‘Details 
are apt to impress the mind more than 
events.” 

After this came the rooms which the 
Pope occupied during his captivity—rooms 
that had double and treble memories ; here 
a nuptial-chamber, there a room all 
a-glitter with gilding—a room that had 
sheltered Charles the Fifth, and afterwards 
fair, and not altogether fortunate, Anne of 
Austria. Daphne felt as if her brain would 
hardly hold so much history. She felt a 
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kind of relief when they came to a theatre, 
where plays had been acted before Napoleon 
the Third and his lovely empress in days 
that seemed to belong to her own life. 

“TI think I was born then,” she said 
naively. 

There had been no other visitors—no 
tourists of high or low degree. The two 
girls and the unknown had had the palace 
to themselves, and the guide, mollified by 
a five-franc piece slipped into his hand by 
the gentleman, had allowed them to make 
their circuit at a somewhat more leisurely 
pace than that brisk trot on which he 
usually insisted. 

Yet for all this it was still early when 
they came down the double flight of steps 
and found themselves once again in the 
quadrangle, the Court of Farewells, so called 
from the day when the great Emperor bade 
adieu to pomp and power, and went forth 
from the palace to foreign exile. The sun 
had lost none of his power—nay, had 
ascended to his topmost heaven, and was 
pouring down his rays upon the baking 
earth 


“Let us go to the gardens and feed the 
carp,” said Nero, and it was an infinite 
relief, were it only for the refreshment of 
the eye, to find themselves under green 
trees and by the margin of a lovely lake, 
statues of white marble gleaming yonder 
at the end of green arcades, fountains plash- 
ing. Here under the trees a delicious cool- 
ness and stillness contrasted with the glare 
of light on the open space yonder, where 
an old woman sits at a stall, set out with 
cakes and sweetmeats, ready to supply food 
for the carp-feeders. 

“Yes; let us feed the carp,” cried 
Daphne, running out into this sunlit space, 
her white gown looking like some saintly 
raiment in the supernatural light of a 
transfiguration. “ That will be lovely! 
I have heard of them. They are intensely 
old, are they not—older than the palace 
itself?” 

“ They are said to have been here when 
Henry and Diana walked in yonder alleys,” 
replied Nero. “I believe they were here 
when the Roman legions conquered Gaul. 
One thing seems as likely as the other, 
doesn’t it, Poppzea ?” 

*‘T don’t know about that: but I like to 
think they are intensely old,” answered 
Daphne, leaning on the iron railing, and 
looking down at the fish, which were 
already competing for her favours, feeling 
assured she meant to feed them. 

The old woman got up from her stool, 





and came over to ask if the young lady 
would like some bread for the carp. 

“Yes, please—a lot,” cried Daphne, and 
she began to fumble in her pocket for the 
little purse with its three or four francs and 
half-francs. 

The stranger tossed a frane to the 
woman before Daphne’s hand could get to 
the bottom of her pocket, and the bread 
was forthcoming—a fine hunch off a long 


loaf. Daphne began eagerly to feed the | 


fish, They were capital fun, disputing 
vehemently for her bounty, huge grey 
creatures which looked centuries old— 
savage, artful, vicious exceedingly. She 
gave them each a name. One was Francis, 
another Henry, another Diana, another 
Catherine. She was as pleased and amused 
as a child, now throwing her bit of bread as 
far as her arm could fling it, and laughing 
merrily at the eager rush of competitors, 
now luring them close to the rails, and 
smiling down at the grey snouts yawning 
for their prey. 

“Do you think they would eat me if I 
were to tumble in among them?” asked 
Daphne. “Greedy creatures! They seem 
ravenous enough for anything. There! 
they have had all my bread.” 

“Shall I buy you some more ?” 

“ Please, no. This kind of thing might 
go on for ever. They are insatiable. You 
would be ruined.” 

‘‘ Shall we go under the trees ?” 

“Tf you like. But don’t you think this 
sunshine delicious? It is so nice to bask. 
I think I am rather like a cat in my enjoy- 
ment of the sun.” 

“Your friend seems to have had enough 
of it,” said Nero, glancing towardsasheltered 
bench to which Miss Dibb had discreetly 
withdrawn herself. 

“Martha! I had almost forgotten her 
existence. The carp are so absorbing.” 

“Let us stay in the sunshine. We can 
rejoin your friend presently. She has 
taken out her needlework, and seems to be 
enjoying herself.” 

* Another strip of her everlasting eounter- 
pane,” said Daphne. “ That girl’s persever- 
ing industry is maddening. It makes one 
feel so abominably idle. Would you be 
very shocked to know that I detest 
needlework ?” 

“T should as soon expect a butterfly to 
be fond of needlework as you,” answered 
Nero. ‘ Let me see your hand.” 

She had taken off her glove to feed the 
carp, and her hand lay upon the iron rail, 
dazzlingly white in the sunshine. Nero 
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took it up in his, so gently, so reverently, 
that she could not resent the action. He 
took it as a priest or physician might 
have taken it ; altogether with a professional 
scientific air. 

“Do you know that I am a student of 
chiromancy ?” he asked. 

“How should I, when I don’t know 
anything about you? And I don’t even 
know what chiromancy is.” 

“The science of reading fate and 
character from the configuration of the 
hand.” 

“Why that is what gipsies pretend to 
do,” cried Daphne. “ You surely cannot 
believe in such nonsense.” 

“T don’t know that my belief goes very 
far, but I have found the study full of 
interest, and more than once I have 
stumbled upon curious truths.” 

“So do the most ignorant gipsy fortune- 
tellers,” retorted Daphne. “ People who 
are always guessing must sometimes guess 
right. But you may tell my fortune all 
the same, please ; it will be more amusing 
than the carp.” . 

“Tf you approach the subject in such an 
irreverent spirit, I don’t think I will have 
anything to say to you. Remember, I 
have gone into this question thoroughly, 
from a scientific point of view.” 

“‘T am sure you are wonderfully clever,” 
said Daphne ; and then in a coaxing voice, 
with a lovely look from the sparkling grey 
eyes, she pleaded: “Tell my fortune, 
please. I shall be wretched if you refuse.” 

“And I should be wretched if I were to 
disoblige you. Your left hand, please, and 
be serious, for it is a very solemn ordeal.” 

She gave him her left hand. He turned 
the soft rosy childish palm to the sunlight, 
and pored over it as intently as if it had 
been some manuscript treatise of Albertus 
Magnus, written in cypher, to be under- 
stood only by the hierophant in science. 

“You are of a fitful temper,” he said, 
“and do not make many friends. Yet you 
are capable of loving intensely—one or two 
persons perhaps, not more ; indeed, I think 
only one at a time, for your nature is 
concentrative rather than diffuse.” 

He spoke slowly and deliberately—coldly 
indifferent as an antique oracle—with his 
eyes upon her hand all the time. He took 
no note of the changes in her expressive 
face, which would have told him that he 
had hit the truth. 

A re are apt to be dissatisfied with 

e.” 

“Oh, indeed I am,” she cried, with a 











weary sigh; “there are times when I do 
so hate my life and all things belonging 
to me—except just one person—that I 
would change places with any peasant-girl 
trudging home from market.” 

‘You are romantic, variable. You do 
not care for beaten paths, and have a 
hankering for the wild and strange. You 
love the sea better than the land, the 
night better than the day.” 

“You are a wizard,” cried Daphne, 
remembering her wild delight in the 
dancing waves as she stood on the deck of 
the Channel steamer, her intense love of 
the winding river at home, the deep rapid 
stream, and of fresh salt breezes, and 
a free ocean life ; rémembering too how 
her soul had thrilled with rapture in the 
shadowy court-yard last night, when her 
shuttlecock flew up towards the moon. 
“You have a wonderful knack of finding 
out things,” she said. ‘‘Go on, please.” 

He had dropped her hand suddenly, 
and was looking up at her with intense 
earnestness. 

“Please go on,” she repeated impa- 
tiently. 

“T have done. There is no more to 
be told.” 

‘Nonsense. I know you are keeping 
back something ; I can see it in your face. 
There is something unpleasant—or some- 
thing strange—I could see it in the way 
you looked at me just now. I insist upon 
knowing everything.” 

“Insist! I am only a fortune-teller so 
far as it pleases me. Do you think if a 
man’s hand told me that he was destined 
to be hanged, I should make him uneasy 
by saying so?” 

“But my case is not so bad as that ?” 

“No; not quite so bad as that,” he 
answered lightly, trying to smile. 

The whole thing seemed more or less a 


‘| joke; but there are some natures so sensitive 


that they tremble at the lightest touch ; and 
Daphne felt uncomfortable. 

“Do tell me what it was,” she urged 
earnestly. 

‘“* My dear child, I have no more to tell 
you. The hand shows character rather 
than fate. Your character is as yet but 
half developed. If you want a warning, 
I would say to you: Beware of the 
strength of your own nature. In that lies 
your greatest danger. Life is easiest to 
those who can take it lightly—who can 
bend their backs to any burden, and be 
grateful for every ray of sunshine.” 

“Yes,” she answered contemptuously ; 
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‘‘for the drudges. But please tell me the 
rest. I know you read something in these 
queer little lines and wrinkles,” scrutinising 
her pink palm as she spoke, “ something 
strange and startling — for you were 
startled. You can’t deny that.” 

“T am not going to admit or deny 
anything,” said Nero, with a quiet firmness 
that conquered her, resolute as she was 
when her own pleasure or inclination was 
in question. “The oracle has spoken. 
Make the most you can of his wisdom.” 

“You have told me nothing,” she said, 
pouting, but submissive. 

* And now let us go out of this bakery, 
under the trees yonder, where your friend 
looks so happy with her crochet-work.” 

“T think we ought to go home,” hesitated 
Daphne, not in the least as if she meant it. 

“Home! nonsense, It isn’t one yet; 
and you don’t dine at one, do you.” 

“We dine at six,” replied Daphne with 
dignity, “ but we sometimes lunch at half- 
past one.” 

“Your luncheon isn’t a very formidable 
affair, is it—hardly worth going home for.” 

“It will keep,” said Daphne. “If there 
is anything more to be seen, Martha and I 
may as well stop and see it.” 

“There are the gardens, beyond measure 
lovely on such a day as this; and there 
is the famous vinery; and I think, if 
we could find a very retired spot out 
of the ken of yonder beardless patrol, 
I might smuggle in the materials for 
another picnic.” 

“That would be too delightful,” cried 
Daphne, clapping her hands in childish 
glee, forgetful of fate and clairvoyance. 

They strolled slowly through the blind- 
ing heat towards that cool grove where 
patient Martha sat weaving her web, as 
inflexible in her stolid industry as if she 
had been one of the fatal sisters, 

“What have you been doing all this 
time, Daphne?” she asked, lifting up her 
eyes as they approached. 

“Feeding the carp. You have no idea 
what fun they are.” 

“T wonder you are not afraid of a sun- 
stroke.” 

“Tam never afraid of anything, and I 
love the sun. Come, Martha, roll up that 
everlasting crochet, and come for a ramble. 
We are going to explore the gardens, and 
by-and-by Mr. Nero is going to get us 
some lunch.” 

Martha looked at the unknown doubt- 
fully, yet not without favour. She was a 
good, conscientious girl, but she was fond 





of her meals, and a luncheon in the cool 
shade of these lovely groves would be 
very agreeable. She fancied, too, that the 
stranger would be a good caterer. He was 
much more carefully dressed to-day, in a 
grey travelling suit. Everything about 
him looked fresh and bright, and suggestive 
of easy circumstances. She began to think 
that Daphne was right, and that he was no 
Bohemian artist, living from hand to mouth, 
but a gentleman of position, and that it 
would not be so very awkward to meet 
him in Regent Street, when she should be 
shopping with mamma and Jane. 

They strolled through the shady groves 
on the margin of the rippling lake, faintly 
stirred by lightest zephyrs. They admired 
the marble figures of nymph and dryad, 
which Martha thought would have looked 
better if they had been more elaborately 
clad. They wasted half an hour in 
happy idleness, enjoying the air, the cool 
umbrage of lime and chestnut, the glory 
of the distant light yonder on green sward 
or blue placid lake, enjoying Nature as she 
should be enjoyed, in perfect carelessness 
of mind and heart—as Horace enjoyed his 
Sabine wood, singing his idle praise of 
Lalage as he wandered, empty of care. 

They found at last an utterly secluded 
spot, where no eye of military or civil 
authority could reach them. 

“ Now, if you two young ladies will only 
be patient, and amuse yourselves here for a 
quarter of an hour or so, I will see what 
can be done in the smuggling line,” said the 
unknown. 

“T could stay here for a week,” said 
Daphne, establishing herself comfortably 
on the velvet turf, while Martha pulled out 
her work-bag and resumed her crochet- 
hook. ‘Take your time, Mr. Nero. Iam 
going to sleep.” 

She threw off the muslin hat, and laid 
her cheek upon the soft mossy bank, letting 
the pale golden hair fall like a veil over 
her neck and shoulders. They were in 
the heart of a green bosquet, far from the 
palace, far from the beaten track of 
tourists. Nero stopped at a curve in the 
path to look back at the recumbent figure, 
the sunny falling hair, the exquisite tint 
of cheek and chin and lips, just touched by 
the sun-ray glinting through a break in the 
foliage. He stood for a few moments 
admiring this living picture, and then 
walked slowly down the avenue. 


“A curious idle way of wasting a day,” | 


he mused, “but when a man has nothing 
particular to do with his days he may as 
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well waste them one way as another. How 
lovely the child is in her imperfection: a 
faulty beauty—a faulty nature—but full 
of fascination. I must write a description 
of her in my next letter to my dear one. 
How interested she would feel in this 
childish, undisciplined character.” 

But somehow when his next letter to 
the lady of his love came to be written he 
was in a lazy mood, and did not mention 
Daphne. The subject, to be interesting, 
required to be treated in detail, and he did 
not feel himself equal to the task. 

“Tsn’t he nice?” asked Daphne, when 
the unknown had departed. 

“He is very gentlemanlike,” assented 
Martha, “but still I feel we are doing 
wrong in encouraging him.” 

‘Encouraging him !” echoed her school- 
fellow. “You talk as if he were a stray 
cur that had followed us.” 

“ You perfectly well know what I mean, 
Daphne. It cannot be right to get ac- 
quainted with a strange gentleman as we 
have done. I wouldn’t have mamma or 
Jane know of it for the world.” 

“Then don’t ‘tell them,” said Daphne, 
yawning listlessly, and opening her out- 
spread palm for a nondescript green insect 
to crawl over it. 

“ But it seems such a want of candour,” 
objected Martha. 

“Then tell them, and defy them. But 
whatever you do, don’t be fussy, you dear 
good-natured old Martha ; for of all things 
fussiness is the most detestable in hot 
weather. As for Mr. Nero, he will be off 
and away across the Jura before to-morrow 
night, I daresay, and he will forget us, and 
we shall forget him, and the thing will be 
all over and done with. I wish he would 
bring us our luncheon. I’m hungry.” 

“T feel rather faint,” admitted Martha, 
who thought it ungenteel to confess abso- 
lute hunger. ‘That bread we get for 
breakfast is all holes. Shall you tell 
your sister about Mr. Nero ?” 

“That depends. I may, perhaps, if I 
oa be hard up for something to say to 
her.” 

“Don’t you think she would be angry ?” 

“She never is angry. She is all sweet- 
ness, and goodness, and belief in other 
people. I have spent very little of my life 
with her, or I should be ever so much 
better than Iam. Ishould have grown u 
like her perhaps—or just a little like her, 
for I’m afraid the clay is different—if my 
— would have let me be brought up at 

ome.” 











“ And he wouldn’t ?” asked Martha. 

She had heard her friend’s history very 
often, or as much of it as Daphne cared to 
tell, but she was always interested in the 
subject, and encouraged her schoolfellow’s 
egotism. Daphne’s people belonged to a 
world which Miss Dibb could never hope 
to enter ; though perhaps Daphne’s father, 
Sir Vernon Lawford, had no larger income 
than Mr. Dibb, whose furniture and general 
surroundings were the best and most 
gorgeous that money could buy. 

“No. When I was a little thing I was 
sent to a lady at Brighton, who kept a 
select school for little things; because my 
father could not bear a small child about 
the house. When I grew too tall for my 
frocks, and was all stocking and long hair, 
I was transferred to a very superior estab- 
lishment at Leamington, because my father 
could not be worried by the spectacle of an 
awkward growing girl. When I grew still 
taller, and was almost a young woman, I 
was packed off to Madame Tolmache to be 
finished ; and I am to be finished early next 
year, I believe, and then I am to go home, 
and my father will have to endure me.” 

‘* How nice for you to go home for good. 
And your home is very beautiful, is it 
not?” asked Martha, who had heard it 
described a hundred times. 

“It is a lovely house in Warwickshire, 
all amongst meadows and winding streams 
—a long low white house, don’t you know, 
with no end of verandahs and balconies, 
I have been there very little, as you may 
imagine, but I love the dear old place, all 
the same.” 

“ T don’t think I should like to live so far 
in the country,” said Martha. ‘“ Clapham 
is so much nicer.” 

“ Connais pas,” said Daphne indifferently. 

The unknown came sauntering back 
along the leafy arcade, but not alone; an 
individual quite as fashionably clad, and of 
appearance as gentlemanlike, walked a pace 
or two behind him. 

“Well, young ladies, I have succeeded 
splendidly as asmuggler ; but I thought two 
could bring more than one, so I engaged 
an ally. Now, Dickson, produce the 
Cliquot.” 

The individual addressed as Dickson 
took a gold-topped pint bottle out of each 
side-pocket. He then, from some crafty 
lurking-place, drew forth a crockery en- 
cased pie, some knives and forks, and a 
couple of napkins, while Nero emptied his 
own pockets, and spread their contents on 
the turf. He had brought some wonderful 
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cherries— riper and sweeter-looking than 
French fruit usually is—several small 
white paper packages which suggested 
{ confectionery, a tumbler, and half-a-dozen 
rolls, which he had artfully disposed in his 
various pockets. 

“We must have looked rather bulky,” 
he said; “but I suppose the custodians of 
the place were too sleepy to take any 
notice of us. The nippers, Dickson ? 
Yes! Thoughtful man! You can come 
back in an hour for the bottles and the 
pie-dish.” 

Dickson bowed respectfully and retired. 

“Ts that your valet?” asked Daphne. 

“He has the misfortune to fill that 
thankless office.”. 

Daphne burst out laughing. 

“And you travel with your own ser- 
| vant?” she exclaimed. “It is too absurd. 
Do you know that yesterday I took you for 
a poor strolling artist, and I felt that it 
would be an act of charity to give you 
half-a-guinea for that sketch ?” 

“ You would not have obtained it from 
me for a thousand half-guineas. No; I do 
not belong to the hard-up section of 
humanity. Perhaps many a_ penniless 
scamp is a better and a happier man than 
I; but, although poverty is the school for 
heroes, I have never regretted that it was 
not my lot to be a pupil in that particular 
academy. And now, young ladies, fall to, 
f if you please. Here is a Perigord pie, 
which I am assured is the best that Stras- 
| bourg can produce, and here are a few 

















pretty tiny kickshaws in the way of pastry ; 
and here, to wash these trifles down, is a 
MH bottle of the Widow Cliquot’s champagne.” 
1 “T don’t know that I ever tasted cham- 
pagne in my life,” said Daphne. 

“ How odd!” cried Martha. “ What, 


| not at juvenile parties ?” 

‘ ““T have never been at any juvenile 
[ parties.” 

t “We have it often at home,” said 


i Martha, with a swelling consciousness of 
if belonging to wealthy people. “ At pic- 
Le nics, and whenever there is company to 
luncheon. The grown-ups have it every 
evening at dinner, if they like. Papa 
takes a particular pride in his champagne.” 

They grouped themselves upon the 
grass, hidden from all the outside world by 
rich summer foliage, much more alone 
than they had been yesterday in the heart 
of the forest. Honest Martha Dibb, who 
had been sorely affronted at the free-and- 
easiness of yesterday’s simple meal, offered 
no objection to the luxurious feast of to- 











day. A man who travelled with his valet 
could not be altogether an objectionable 
person. The whole thing was unconven- 
tional—slightly incorrect, even—but there 
was no longer any fear that they were 
making friends with a vagabond, who 
might turn up in after life and ask for 
small loans. 

“ He is evidently a gentleman,” thought 
Martha, quite overcome by the gentility of 
the valet. “I daresay papa and mamma 
would be glad to know him.” 

Her spirits enlivened by the champagne, 
Miss Dibb became talkative. 

“Do you know Clapham Common?” she 
asked the stranger. 

“T have heard of such a place. I 
believe I have driven past it occasionally 
on my way to Epsom,” he answered list- 
lessly, with his eyes on Daphne, who was 
seated in a lazy attitude, her back supported 
by the trunk of a lime-tree, her head resting 
against the brown bark, which made a 
sombre background for her yellow hair, her 
arms hanging loose at her sides in perfect 
restfulness, her face and attitude alike ex- 
pressing a dreamy softness, as of one for 
whom the present hour is enough, and all 
time and life beyond it no more than a 
vague dream. She had just touched the 
brim of the champagne glass with her lips, 
and that wasall. She had pronounced the 
Perigord pie the nastiest thing that she 
had ever tasted; and she had lunched 
luxuriously upon pastry and cherries. 

“T live on Clapham Common, when I 
am at home,” said Martha. ‘“ Papa has 
bought a large house, built in the Greek 
style, and we have ever so many hot-houses. 
Papa takes particular pride in his grapes 
and pines. Are you fond of pines?” 

“Not particularly,” answered Nero, 
stifling a yawn. ‘And where do you live 
when you are at home, my pretty Poppza?” 
he asked, smiling at Daphne, who had 
lifted one languid arm to convey a ripe red 
cherry to lips that were as fresh and rosy as 
the fruit. 

“In Oxford Street,” answered Daphne 
coolly. 

Miss Dibb’s eyebrows went up in 
horrified wonder ; she gave a little gasp, as 
who should say, “This is too much !” but 
did not venture a contradiction. 

“In Oxford Street? Why, that is quite 
a business thoroughfare. Is your father in 
trade ?” 

“Yes. He keeps an Italian warehouse.” 

Martha became red as a turkey-cock. 
This was a liberty which she felt she ought 
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to resent at once; but, sooth to say, the 
matter-of-fact Martha had a wholesome awe 
of her friend. Daphne was very sweet ; 
Daphne and she were sworn allies; but 
Daphne had a sharp tongue, and could let 
fly little shafts of speech, half playful, half 
satiric, that pierced her friend to the quick. 
| “T hope there is nothing that I need be 
ashamed of in my father’s trade,” she said 
gravely. 

“Of course not,” faltered the stranger. 
“Trade is a most honourable employment 
of capital and intelligence, I have the 
greatest respect for the trading classes— 
but——” 

“But you seemed surprised when I told 
you my father’s position.” 

“Yes; I confess that I was surprised. 
You don’t look like a tradesman’s daughter, 
somehow. If you had told me that your 
father was a painter or a’ poet, or an actor 
even, I should have thought it the most 
natural thing in the world. You look as if 
you were allied to the arts.” 

“Ts that a polite way of saying that I 
don’t look quite respectable ?” 

“T am not going to tell you what I mean. 
You would say I was paying you com- 
pliments, and I believe you have tabooed 
all compliments. I may be ruder than 
Petruchio—didn’t you tell me so in the 
forest yesterday?—but any attempt at 
playing Sir Charles Grandison will be 
resented.” 

“T certainly like you best when you are 
rude,” answered Daphne. 

She was not as animated as she had been 
yesterday during their homeward walk. 
The heat and the utter stillness of the 
spot invited silence and repose. She was, 
perhaps, a little tired by the exploration 
of the chateau. She sat under the droop- 
ing branches of the lime, whose blossoms 
sweetened all the air, half in light, half in 
shadow: while Martha, who had eaten a 
hearty luncheon, and consumed nearly a 
pint of Cliquot, plodded on with her crochet- 
work, and tried to keep the unknown in 
conversation. 

She asked him if he had seen this, and 
that, and the other—operas, theatres, hor- 
ticultural fétes—labouring hard to make 
him understand that her people were in 
the very best society—as if opera-boxes 
and horticultural fétes meant society !— 
and succeeding only in boring him out- 
rageously. 

He would have been content to sit in 
dreamy silence, watching Daphne eat her 
cherries. Such an occupation seemed best 











suited to the sultry summer silence, the 
perfumed atmosphere. 

But Martha thought silence must mean 
dulness. 

‘““We are dreadfully quiet to-day,” she 
said. ‘ We must do something to get the 
steam up. Shall we have some riddles? I 
know lots of good ones that I didn’t ask 
you yesterday.” 

‘‘Please don’t,” cried Nero; “I am not 
equal to it. I think a single conundrum 
would crush me. Let us sit and dream. 


“How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 
To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the 
height.” 

Martha looked round enquiringly. She 
did not see either myrrh-bush or height in 
the landscape. They were in a level bit of 
the park, shut in by trees. 

“Ts that poetry ?” she asked 

“Well, it’s the nearest approach to it 
that the last half-century has produced,” 
replied the unknown, and then he went on 
quoting : 

“But propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 
How sweet (while warm airs lull us blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelids still, 
Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 
To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill. 
Poppa, I wish you and I were queen and 
king of a Lotos Island, and could idle 
away our lives in perpetual summer.” 

“We should soon grow tired of it,” 
answered Daphne. ‘I am like the little boy 
in the French story-book. I like all the 
seasons. And I daresay you skate, hunt, 
and do all manner of things that couldn’t 
be done in summer.” 

“True, my astute empress. But when 
one is sitting under lime-boughs on such a 
day as this, eternal summer seems your 
only idea of happiness.” 

He gave himself up to idle musing. 
Yes ; he was surprised, disappointed even, 
at the notion of this bright-haired nymph’s 
parentage. There was no discredit in 
being a tradesman’s daughter. He was 
very far from feeling a contempt for 
commerce. There were reasons in his own 
history why he should have considerable 
respect for successful trade. But for this 
girl he had imagined a different pedigree. 
She had a high-bred air — even in her 
reckless unconventionality—which accorded 
ill with his idea of a prosperous tradesman’s 
daughter. There was a poetry in her 
every look and movement, a wild untutored 
grace, which was the strangest of all flowers 
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to have blossomed in a parlour behind a 
London shop. Reared in the smoke and 
grime of Oxford Street! Brought up amidst 
ever present considerations of pounds, 
shillings, and pence! The girl and her 
surroundings were so incongruous that the 
mere idea of them worried him. 

‘And by-and-by she will marry some 
bloated butcher or pompous coach-builder, 
and spend all her days among the newly 
rich,” he thought. “She will grow into 
the fat wife of a fat alderman, and over- 
dress and over-eat herself, and live a life of 
prosperous vulgarity.” 

The notion was painful to him, and he 
was obliged to remind himself that there 
was very little likelihood of his ever seeing 
this girl again, so that the natural com- 
monplaceness of her fate could make very 
little difference to him. 

“Better to be vulgarly prosperous and 
live to be a great-grandmother than to 
fulfil the prophecy written on her hand,” 
he said to himself. “ What does it matter ? 
Let us enjoy to-day, and let the long 
line of*to-morrows rest in the shadow that 
wraps the unknown future. To-morrow I 
shall be on my way to Geneva, panting and 
stifling in a padded railway-carriage, with 
oily Frenchmen, who will insist upon 
having the windows up through the heat 
and dust of the long summer day, and I 
shall look back with envy to this delicious 
afternoon.” 

They sat under the limes for a couple of 
hours, talking a little now and then in a 
desultory way ; Martha trying her hardest 
to impress the unknown with the gran- 
deurs and splendours of Lebanon Lodge, 
Clapham Common; Daphne saying very 
little, content to sit in the shade and 
dream. Then, having taken their fill of 
rest and shadow, they ventured out into 
the sun, and went to see the famous 
grapery, and then Martha looked at her 
watch and protested that they must go 
home to tea. Miss Toby would be expect- 
ing them. 

Nero went with them to the gates of the 
palace, and would fain have gone further, 
but Daphne begged him to leave them 
there. 

“You would only frighten our poor 
governess,” she said. “She would think 
it quite a terrible thing for us to have 
made your acquaintance. Please go back 
to your hotel at once.” 

“Tf you command me to do so, I must 
obey,” said Nero politely. 

He shook hands with them for the first 





time, gravely lifted his hat, and walked 
across to his hotel. It was on the opposite 
side of the way, a big white house, with a 
garden in front of it, and a fountain play- 
ing. The two girls stood in the shadow 
watching him. 

“He really is very nice;” said Martha. 
“T think mamma would like to have him at 
one of her dinner-parties. But he did not 
tell us anything about himself, did he?” 

Daphne did not hear her. There was 
hardly room in that girlish brain for all the 
thoughts that were crowding into it. 





A WISE AND WITTY JUDGE. 





THERE are certain sayers of good things 
whose wit has a peculiar flavour—quite 
distinct and original ; any new utterance of 
theirs being received with a welcome 
cordiality as something precious. Sidney 
Smith and Charles Lamb belong to this 
limited class. Their flavour is as special 
as that of the shalot or olive. Among 
judges Maule stands apart in the quality 
of his utterances; there is a wisdom and 
pleasant bitterness behind the wit, and 
one or two of his jests or bits of cynicism 
have found niches in the public museum, to 
be quoted and help illustration as occasion 
serves. During his lifetime the bar took 
special delight in the form which his 
sarcastic references to what he disapproved 
assumed, and the public were equally 
entertained. It is worth while to collect 
some of these scattered remarks and quips, 
which do such credit to one of the few 
witty judges that have adorned the bench. 

Like the present Justice Grove he was a 
great mathematician, and solaced weary 
hours with devising brilliant problems and 
solutions, &c., in the higher departments. 
Their awful intricacies appal the outsider, 
and to him are about as suggestive as 
one of Beethoven’s symphonies was to an 
eminent chemist of our acquaintance, who, 
somewhat pleased, though ignorant of the 
science, declared that ‘it suggested to him 
bichromate of. potassium before its pre- 
cipitation.” I cannot vouch for this being 
a technically accurate description, but the 
phrase ran somehow in that fashion. This 
was Maule’s “ elective affinity ;” but another 
solace of life which gives delight to many 
others, namely, knighthood, he was said 
to have held in horror. Nay, he protested 
that he would never submit to the adorn- 
ment, or indignity, as it might be con- 
sidered. Though he is called in the books 
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“ Sir W. Maule, Knt.,” it is actually a doubt- 
ful point whether he ever went through 
the ceremony, as no record can be found in 
the heralds’ or lord chamberlains’ books. 
This, however, has been somewhat cynically 
explained by the fact that the officials of 
those fountains of honour only take notice 
of proceedings that have been emphasised 
by fees, and that the judge, being com- 
pelled to endure the decoration, made at 
least the form of protest of declining to 


pay. 

At the university he was distinguished. 
Mr. Greville recollected being at school 
with him, and recalled himself to his 
recollection long after when they met. 
He tells the story oddly enough : 

“Came up to town yesterday to dine 
with the Villiers at a dinner of clever men 
got up at the Athenzum, and was extremely 
bored. The original party was broken up 
by various excuses, and the vacancies sup- 


| plied by men none of whom I knew. 


There were Povlett Thomson, three Villiers, 
Taylor, Young, whom I knew ; the rest I 
never saw before—Buller, Romilly, Senior, 
Maule, a man whose name I forget, and 
Walker, a police magistrate, all men of 
more or less talent and information, and 
altogether producing anything but an 
agreeable party. Maule was senior wran- 
gler and senior medallist at Cambridge, 
and is a lawyer. He was nephew to the 
man with whom I was at school thirty 
years ago, and I had never seen him since ; 
he was then a very clever boy, and assisted 
to teach the boys, being admirably well 
taught himself by his uncle, who was an 
excellent scholar and a great brute. I 
have young Maule now in my mind’s eye 
suspended by the hair of his head while 
being well caned, and recollect as if it was 
yesterday his doggedly drumming a lesson 
of Terence into my dull and reluctant brain 
as we walked up and down the garden- 
walk before the house. When I was 
introduced to him I had no recollection of 
him, but when I found out who he was I 
went up to him with the blandest manner 
as he sat reading a newspaper, and said 
that ‘I believed we had once been well 
acquainted, though we had not met for 
twenty-seven years.’ He looked up and 
said, ‘Oh, it is too long ago to talk about,’ 
and then turned back to his paper. So I 
set him down for a brute like his uncle 
and troubled him no further.” 

The description of the accomplishments 
of this accomplished man, and the pleasant 
singularity of his tastes, is remarkable. His 





knowledge of English and French literature 
was remarkable“to a degree. Italian and 
Spanish “ he knewa little,” a modest descrip- 
tion of what in other men would be sound 
and satisfactory familiarity. One amusin 
department of letters he had “at his 
fingers’ ends,” namely, Ana, those col- 
lections of quaint stories which fill shelves 
in the library. Some one having purchased 
a volume of these jests, which he boasted 
contained an unusual proportion of fresh 
material, Maule offered a wager that, on 
hearing the first two lines of each 
anecdote he would complete the story; 
and used to relate with pleasant triumph 
how he had won his wager, without failing 
in a single instance. His memory was 
indeed prodigious, being stored with every 
kind of curious thing — passages from 
Greek, Latin, and French poets .in all 
kinds of metres, even strings of nursery 
rhymes, in this suggesting the power of 
Macaulay. No one could tell a story with 
such humour, and it is said that Lord 
Brougham declared he was the only man 
he would rather not encounter in convers- 
ation. One of his singular capacities was 
the picking of locks, in which craft he was 
a master, performing prodigies with no 
other implement than a piece of wire. 
This art he was. oddly led to cultivate 
through a habit of losing his keys, and 
finding himself at a circuit town unable 
to open his portmanteau. Again, he was 
fond of relating his triumph over a rural 
locksmith, who with all his tools and ap- 
pliances had failed, and whose bewildered 
expressions at the amateur’s instant. success 
he mimicked admirably. 

He was born in 1788, and raised to the 
bench in 1839, after sitting for Carlow a 
year or two, In Westminster Hall he had 
the reputation of being a sound lawyer, 
“and a good judge, too.” And a single 
legal illustration of his conveys even to the 
unprofessional mind an idea of acuteness 
which makes us mutter, “Si sic omnes.” 
He thus laid down this reasonable doctrine 
as to the presumption in case of thefts: “If 
a man go into the London Docks sober, 
without the means of getting drunk, and 
comes out of one of the cellars, wherein 
are a million gallons of wine, very drunk, I 
think that would be reasonable evidence 
that he had stolen some of the wine in 
the cellar, though you could not prove 
that any wine was stolen, or any wine 
missed.” 

Nothing could be happier, while equally 
good was his description of imprisonment 
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for debt, which he characterised as “ merely 
a device for enabling a man to pledge the 
credit of his friends.” It was noticed at 
the bar that there was never in all his 
witty distinctions, however ingenious and 
amusing, any hair-splittings of fanciful 
points. A writer in The Law Magazine, 
who has brought together many specimens 
of his wit, mentions the case of Lomax, 
where a person being merely described or 
denoted by an initial, it was demurred to 
as being no name. The judge, however, sug- 
gested that an initial, being utterable alone, 
might be “a name” descriptive enough. 
To this it was replied that the plea itself 
styled it an initial, so letter it could only 
be. The judge, however, was ready with 
the retort that a first letter might be the 
only letter as well as the first, employing 
this happy illustration that B’s only son 
would be entitled to a legacy if he were 
described as B’s eldest son. But what he 
excelled in was a happy irony, and it is “in 
this connection ” that the most memorable 
and often quoted of his utterances has been 
put on record. This has been often re- 
peated according to recollection, helped out 
with much inventive addition, or such ampli- 
fication as the narrators’ fancy supplied ; 
but the true version is to be found in the 
papers of the day, in the report of the 
shorthand-writer. It was addressed to a 
poor mechanic : 

“* Prisoner, you have been convicted upon 
clear evidence. You have intermarried 
with another woman, your lawful wife 
being still alive. You have committed 
bigamy. You tell me—and, indeed, the 
evidence has shown—that your first wife 
left her home and her young children to 
live with another man. You say this pro- 
secution is an instrument of extortion. Be 
it so. I am bound to tell you that these 
are circumstances which the law does not 
in your case take notice of. You had 
no right to take the law into your own 
hands. Every Englishman is bound to 
know that when a wrong is done, the law— 
or perhaps I should rather say the Consti- 
tution—affords a remedy. Now listen to 
me, and I will tell you what you ought to 
have done. You should have gone to an 
attorney and directed him to bring an action. 
You should have prepared your evidence, 
instructed counsel, and proved your case 
in court; and recollect that it was im- 
perative that you should recover—I do not 
mean actually obtain—substantial damages. 
Having proceeded thus far, you should 
have employed a proctor, and instituted 





a suit in the écclesiastical courts for a 
divorce a mens4 et thoro. Your case is a 
very clear one, and I doubt not you would 
have obtained your divorce. After this 
step your course was quite plain: you had 
only to obtain a private Act of Parliament 
to dissolve your marriage. This you would 
get as a matter of course upon payment of 
the proper fees, and proof of the facts. 
You might then have lawfully married 
again. I perceive, prisoner, that you 
appear scarcely to understand what I am 
saying to you, but let me assure you that 
these steps are constantly taken by persons 
who are desirous to dissolve an unhappy 
marriage. It is true, for the wise man has 
said it, that ‘a hated woman, when she is 
married, is a thing that the earth cannot 
bear,’ and that ‘a bad wife is to her hus- 
band as rottenness to his bones.’ You, 
however, must bear this great evil, or must 
adopt the remedy prescribed by the Consti- 
tution of the country. I see you would tell 
me that these proceedings would cost you a 
thousand pounds, and that all your small 
stock-in-trade is not worth a hundred 
pounds. Perhaps it may so be. The law 
has nothing to say to that. If you had 
taken these proceedings you would have 
been free. from your present wife, and the 
woman whom you have secondly married 
would have been a respectable matron. As 
you have not done so, you stand there a 
convicted culprit, and it is my duty to pass 
sentence on you. You will be imprisoned 
for one day.” 

The delightful irony of this has seldom 
been equalled, and the gravity of the 
passage, ‘“‘I perceive, prisoner, that you 
appear scarcely to understand,” followed 
by the explanatory “let me assure you,” 
&c., is in the best style. We can fancy 
the bewilderment of the culprit at the end 
with his expectancy of some swinging 
sentence. On him, at least, the irony was 
thrown away. 

It is ludicrous to find, however, though 
not surprising, that this persiflage was 
often found too exquisite for his hearers, 
who accepted the apparent instead of the 
lurking sense. On one occasion, when the 
counsel for a coiner, hard pressed for a 
defence, urged that his imitation of the 
pieces was so clumsily done as to be 
practically no imitation at all, the judge 
gravely told the jury—a Surrey one—that 
the legal force of the argument was good, 
so that if the prisoner, “in manufacturing 
the article, did not intend to imitate a 
half-crown, but some other thing—a boot- 
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jack, for instance, an inkstand, a looking- 
glass, or a pair of nut-crackers, in such case 
they will acquit.” The bewildered jury, 
accepting this doctrine, accordingly did 
acquit. 

There was a bitter originality too in his 
sarcasm. Witness the following. In a 
libel case at Birmingham he said : ‘‘ One of 
the defendants, the Rev. Mr. ——, is, it 
seems, a minister of religion—of what 
religion does not appear; but to judge by 
his conduct, it cannot be any form of 
Christianity.” The idea here would have 
occurred, and has occurred, to many, 
namely, sarcastic reference to the op- 
position between a Christian minister's 
profession and his practice, but it is the 
neatness of the form of reference that is 
original. 

n a curious little miscellany, an attor- 
ney’s Random Recollections of the Midland 
Circuit, the following are given: 

“In a case where the jury wished to 
retire to consider their verdict, the usual 
oath was administered, ‘that they should 
be kept in some convenient place, without 
meat, drink, or fire, candlelight excepted, 
till they had agreed,’ &c. A communi- 
cation having been made to the judge that 
one of the jurymen had sent out for a glass 
of water, Maule affected to treat the 
request as one of considerable importance, 
desiring the officer to repeat the oath to 
the retiring jurymen. He then called for 
Lush’s Practice. After some hesitation, 
he stated he was clear water was not meat, 
neither was it drink in the popular accep- 
tation of the word, and therefore the jury- 
man might have as much water as he 
thought fit. 

“ At Derby the same judge was in the 
act of passing sentence upon a man, 
when the governor of the county gaol 
came to the table to deliver some calen- 
dars to the members of the bar, and, in so 
doing, passed between the prisoner and the 
judge. Maule thereupon intimated to the 
governor that, in so doing, he had out- 
raged one of the best-known conventional 
rules of society. ‘Don’t you know,’ said 
the judge, ‘you ought never to pass 
between two gentlemen when one gentle- 
man is addressing another?’ The offender 
against this conventional rule apologised 
and retired ; whereuponthe judge sentenced 
the other gentleman to seven years’ trans- 
portation. 

“Interrupting a counsel, who was arguing 
in not the best possible manner, he said : 
‘Sir, I would advise you to put your 





arguments logically ; if you cannot do that; 
put them arithmetizally—that is bad, but 
it is better than nothing.’ 

“A man was tried for stealing a watch. 
On the conclusion of the evidence for the 
prosecution, the prisoner was asked if he 
had any witnesses? The reply was ‘ None 
but his Maker, who knew his innocence.’ 
The judge, after waiting a short time, 
addressed the jury as follows: ‘Gentlemen, 
the prisoner is charged with stealing a 
watch ; he calls a witness who does not 
appear. On the other hand—two witnesses 
saw him take the watch.’” 

Yet one more instance of an unexpected 
issue of his irony. 

“ A very stupid jury were called upon to 
convict a man on the plainest evidence. A 
previous conviction was proved against him 
by the production of the usual certificate 
and by the evidence of the policeman who 
had him in charge. The judge summed up 
at great length. He told the jury that the 
certificate was not conclusive; that the 
question was entirely for them ; that police- 
men sometimes told lies, and much else of 
the same kind, concluding as follows: ‘And, 
oo. never forget that you are a 

ritish jury, and if you have any reasonable 
doubt on your minds, God forbid that the 
prisoner should not have the benefit of it.’ 
The jury retired, and were twenty minutes 
or more before they found out that the 
judge had been laughing at them, and made 
up their minds that the identity was 
proved.” 

Anotheradmirable specimen of hisironical 
treatment of a counsel’s strained arguments 
is recorded. 

‘‘Gentlemen, the learned counsel is 
perfectly right in his law, there is some 
evidence upon that point; but he’s a 
lawyer, and youre not, and you don’t 
know what he means by some evidence, so 
Till tell you. Suppose there was an action 
on a bill of exchange, and six people swore 
that they saw the defendant accept it, and 
six others swore they heard him say he 
should have to pay it, and six others knew 
him intimately, and swore to his hand- 
writing ; and suppose, on the other side, 
they called a poor old man, who had been 
at school with the defendant forty years 
before, and had not seen him since, and he 
said he rather thought the acceptance was 
not his writing, why there’d be some 
evidence that it was not, and that’s what 
Mr. means in this case.” 

Besides being a good judge and all 
manner of other good things, this remark- 
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able man was a good son, and a good 
relative. He never married, and died not 
long after retiring from the bench, in the 
year 1858. 





WISTERIA. 


How tenderly the twilight falls 

About, our dear home’s flowery walls, 
Une the garden bowers ; 

The breeze sighs over beds of bloom, 

My darling, leave the dusky room, 
Come out among the flowers. 


Come forth, my wife, and stand with me 

Beneath our favourite chestnut-tree— 
The glory of our lawn— 

Look up, dear heart, in skies afar, 

How softly beams the evening star— 
The garish sun is gone. 


How clearly from the coppice floats 
The brown bird’s strain—its magic notes 
Of joy and sorrow blent. 
How sweetly from the southern wall 
Delightsome odours round us fall, 
The rich wisteria’s scent. 


See, darling, in this tender gloom 

‘The clusters of its purple bloom 
Peep out amid the green ; 
comely summer robe it weaves 

Of sturdy twigs and tender leaves, 
With splendid blooms between. 


How rich and full a life must beat 
In its green branches ! fair and sweet 
It flowered in the spring ; 
And yet, ere summer days are done, 
It spreadeth to the summer sun 
A second blossoming. 


It. seemeth unto us a type* 
Of love, spring-born, but summer-ripe, 
Full-hearted love like ours, 
That sweetly smiled on life’s young spring, 
Yet hath its fuller blossoming 
In these maturer hours. 


Our lives were like the spring-time boughs 

Of this old tree, which wreaths our house 
With purple twice a year, 

No leafage green of worldly praise, 

Or worldly wealth made g a our days, 
But lonely love was dear ! 


Ah, darling! on this summer night 

Our hearts brimful with deep delight, 
We bless God as we stand 

Beneath His arch of twilight sky 

At rest, too glad to smile or sigh, 
The happiest in the land. 


Our tree of life is strong and full 
Of leatage verdant, beautiful, 
With blossoms in their prime, 
For love, like fair wisteria flowers, 
Brings, with full hands, to us and ours 
A second blossom-time. 





DOMESTICATED MOONSHINE. 





Ir I were to tell you that one of the 
prettiest things I ever saw was a whale, 
you would probably think that my art 
education had been neglected. So I will 
not tell you anything of the kind. Only 
you may take my word for it, that if I had 
told you so the statement would have been 
perfectly correct. 





It was quite a common whale too; not 
backed like a camel, nor bearing, so faras I 
remember, the faintest resemblance to a 
weasel. Quite an ordinary everyday 
mammal, with the usual elementary out- 
line, or no outline, as though Nature had 
only just cast him in the lump, and the 
usual dull grey hide, as though he had 
only got on his first coat of paint; and 
the general unfinished look as of a very 
rudimentary vertebrate, which had come 
out on a trial trip before it had been quite 
decided of what size or shape or colour he 
should ultimately be, which distinguishes 
his useful, but not elegant race. He had 
not even that sublimity of size which in 
the pigmy eyes of man has no doubt a 
certain beauty of its own; for he was but 
a small monster, not forty feet long at the 
outside, a mere baby, popularly supposed 
by the crew of the Jessie Byrne to have 
run away from “school,” and mistaken us 
for his mamma. Yet clumsy, shapeless, 
grey lumpas he was, that ungainly gamboller 
presented, as a simple esthetic fact, just 
one of the prettiest sights I ever had the 
luck to see. 

It was in the North Pacific, just on the 
edge of the trades, and with a thin haze 
over the moonless sky, which besides sug- 
gesting the probability of a stronger breeze 
to-morrow gave its full value to a dark 
blue sea the intense phosphorescence of 
which I have never seen equalled in any 
part of the world. The Jessie Byrne was 
a fast sailer in light winds, and was slip- 
ping quietly along at the rate of a good 
seven knots an hour, leaving behind her a 
milky way of soft vaporous light, from out 
of whose swirling wreaths great moonlike 
jelly fish would every now and then shoot off 
ata tangent into the deep dark blue on either 
side, or a school of flying-fish flash up 
out of the water like a gleam of summer 
lightning, while the silver streak of the 
pursuer streamed swiftly on to intercept 
them as they fell. Suddenly we became 
aware of another gleaming track close 
alongside our own, and almost as wide. In 
another minute we had sprung across the 
deck, very nearly capsizing the binnacle 
compass in our excitement, and there, close 
under our starboard quarter, keeping easy 
way alongside us, not a boat-hook’s length 
off, was our unexpected consort. Not 
another ship as we had at first premised 
must be the case, in spite of the absence of 
any visible mast or sail, but just our friend 
the baby mammal, trotting along by our 
side as confidingly as though such a thing 
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as a harpoon had never entered the mind 
of man. 

Clad all in silver was that baby monster. 
In living silver—such silver as they com- 
monly keep exclusively for the making of 
Italian moonlight. Diamond studded was 
his gleaming mail wherever any little rough- 
ness of the skin, any small parasite or 
clinging scrap of weed, afforded pretext for 
a sharper sparkle. His shimmering mantle 
swept its long train in silvery folds till it 
melted into a mere white glimmer in the 
distant blue, and every now and. then— 
Whoosh !—a fountain of flashing stars came 
leaping half-mast high against the dim blue 
s 


I thought of that sheeny monster years 
later as the Indian mail tore screaming 
through that seething sea of light which 
floods the firefly-haunted flats just south of 
Ancona. I thought of them both the other 
day as I made my first acquaintance with this 
quaint device of domesticated moonshine, 
which is the latest contribution of Science 
towards that pleasant pursuit of turning 
night into day which nowadays seems quite 
to have lost its old seductive savour of 
naughtiness. 

This time, however, it was nothing either 
monstrous or fairy-like which gleamed on 
my astonished sight as I plunged. head- 
foremost up one unexpected step and down 
another into the mysterious chamber in 
which a perennial “dark séance” appears 
to be going on for the benefit of neophytes 
of the new light. It was simply a little 
oblong slip of moonshine hung up against 
the wall, and bearing in plain black letters 
the homely and practical legend, ‘Good 
Beds.” A very pleasant and comforting 
application this of the new invention, and 
one highly to be appreciated of post prandial 
wanderers or midnight arrivals in a strange 
town. Less satisfactory on the whole is 
the label which follows it, and which in 
letters of living light adjures the unwary 
wayfarer to “‘ Beware the Dog.” The idea 
of a ghostly Cerberus, invisible, inaudible, 
lying “ promiscuously around” with un- 
apparent tail only waiting to be trodden 
on, must be anything but reassuring to the 
unsophisticated mind. 

By this time our eyes are getting accus- 
tomed to the darkness, and we begin to 
realise the fact that the great clock-face 
which now makes its appearance—looking 
like the full moon itself with ghost-time 
marked upon it in grim black figures—is 
not only luminous itself, but actually capable 
of giving off light for the illumination of 











other objects. The good beds and canine 
caution, and sundry other mysterious an- 
nouncements such as “ Putney,” “ First 
Class,” “ Number Thirty-six,” and so forth, 
have come and gone in appropriate phantom 
fashion without any apparent aid from 
mortal, or indeed other hands. But this 
moon has its man attached to it. The faint 
blue glare which serves to throw out the 
announcement of midnight throws up also 
with its pale and ghostly glimmer a dim 
and sketchy countenance, a mere suggestive 
hint or two of lip or nose or eyebrow, not 
very much more coherent than the general 
outline of a grin which the astronomical 
observation of our youthful days used to 
diagnose onthe mild countenance of Madame 
Luna herself, And then at last comes 
in “Aladdin’s lamp,” and by its light our 
now fully educated eyes can see all the 
various objects in the little room almost as 
plainly as by day. 

A very simple contrivance is Aladdin’s 
lamp; yet, simple as it is, it is not im- 
possibly destined to work wonders of a 
very practical kind. It does not require 
rubbing; differing in that respect not 
only from its prototype, but from all 
ordinary phosphoric light producers. Seen 
by daylight, it is just a plain board, some 
two feet square, covered with a thick coat 
of rather coarse white paint. Brought into 
our dark cabinet from the sunny corner of 
the southern window in which it has been 
refreshing itself after its last performance, 
it resolves itself promptly into four square 
feet of domesticated moonshine, lighting 
up our little ten-foot square apartment 
with quite sufficient brilliancy to enable us 
not only to move about, but even to 
read print of any ordinary clearness. If I 
were a miner now, prodding away with my 
pick at a nice “fiery” seam with the pros- 
pect at any moment of driving its polished 
point into the very heart of one of Dame 
Nature’s own private gasometers, charged 
to the muzzle with fire-damp, I fancy I should 
find this little glimmer of domesticated 
moonshine quite sufficient for my purpose. I 
should have a box of matches in my pocket 
of course, for Aladdin’s lamp will no more 
set light to my pipe than to the fire-damp, 
and as for foregoing my smoke, merely be- 
cause its enjoyment may probably result in 
the blowing into more or less minute frag- 
ments myself and perhaps a hundred or two 
of my fellows, that you will see at once is 
an absurdity not to be contemplated for 
amoment. But when it actually takes less 
trouble to adopt a precaution than it does 
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to neglect it, 1 am not—or at all events not 
always—so bigotedly independent as to 
refuse. And this Aladdin’s lamp involves 
less trouble, not merely than an ordinary 
Davy, but than the simplest of tallow dips. 
Even a dip will want snuffing, or at the 
very least replacing when it is burnt out. 
Our new magic-lantern replenishes itself. 
You have nothing to do but just hang it 
up anywhere where the light can get to it, 
and immediately it sets to work to soak up 
such a store of light as it shall take at 
least five or six hours to give off again. If 
daylight cannot be got—and the stronger 
you can get it the better—any kind of 
artificial light will do just as well. <A bit 
of magnesium wire burnt for a few seconds 
in front of an extinct Aladdin will brighten 
him up as effectively as the sun itself. This 
of course would be done at the office, and 
is the maximum of care and labour that 
could under any circumstances be required. 
It seems rather odd—or might seem 
rather odd to anyone not accustomed to 
the ways of humanity in little matters of 
this kind—that among all the uses to 
which this new luminous paint has already 
been experimentally put, this coal-mining 
service should not appear, so far, to have 
been thought worth an essay. The first 
practical use to which it seems to have 
been put is the illuminating of clock and 
watch faces, and a very excellent purpose, 
too, especially for the sick room. Your 
modern night-light is not quite so ghastly 
an institution as the ancient rushlight 
shade, with its maddening littlespots of light 
that so inexorably insisted on being counted 
accurately up before you could think of 
going to sleep, and never counted up twice 
to the same number, figure as carefully as 
you would. But even your modern night- 
light is an abomination in irritable eyes. 
People may say what they like about the 
necessity of light to life, but I am quite 
sure a little darkness is just as necessary 
too, sometimes. Let nurse have a nice 
little luminous clock to see when beef-teaand 
physic time come round, and a nice little 
luminous bottle to pour the dose out, and 
a luminous nightcap if she likes, that she 
may be able to read “to keep herself 
awake” without setting herself and me on 
fire by bobbing it into the candle every 
time she drops off. And let me rest my 
eyes, and leave off climbing up the ladders 
in the trellised wall-paper, and counting 
the ugly faces in the flowered bed-curtains, 
for an hour or two in peace and darkness. 
That nightcap notion, by the way, or a 





modification of it likely to be almost equally 
useful in its generation, has already been 
put into practice in the odd shape of an 
illuminated diver’s helmet and dress. A 
curious spectacle that diver must present 
to the fishes patrolling the dark bed of old 
ocean in the midst of a little oasis of 
artificial moonlight of his own evolving. A 
wonderful help though in any of those 
grim investigations which follow on the 
sinking of an excursion steamer, or the 
immersion of a railway train, or any similar 
incident of nineteenth century engineering 
progress. I suppose there are a good many 
avocations more likely to commend them- 
selves to the taste of persons of a sensitive 
nervous organisation than that of groping 
about under water for dead bodies in the 
dark. But a gentle phosphorescent glare 
from one’s own person must add a certain 
crowning shudderiness even to that. 

The luminous buoys, on the other hand, 
are a very pretty conceit, and so are the lumi- 
nous finger-posts for cross-country roads. 
I suppose finger-posts, by the way, are 
made of their usual inordinate height for the 
special benefit of stage-coachmen, who are 
the only human beings anywhere on a level 
with them. It might, indeed, be imagined 
that a stage-coachman would probably be 
able to find his way without their assistance. 
But that is being hypercritical, no doubt. 
At all events, those who are blessed with 
sufficiently long sight to read them at all 
will now be able to consult them as freely 
on the darkest night as in full sunlight. 
Should it ever occur to any reforming road 
surveyor to bring them within reading 
distance, the thing will be very complete. 

Whether any particular —- would 
be gained by following Professor Heaton’s 
spirited example, and boldly painting our 
ships with luminous paint from stem to 
stern, is perhaps an open question. A very 
pretty sight a vessel so decked out would 
be, gliding ghostwise over the dark mid- 
night waves. A trifle suggestive perhaps 
to the superstitious sea-going mind of 
Mynheer Vanderdecken and his phantom 
craft, but in point of picturesqueness, 
charming. The doubt is as to the safety 
of such a style of decoration. An Annual 
Wreck Register is a curious study, and in 
few respects more curious than in the con- 
clusion to which its voluminous tables 
unquestionably point — that the more 
favourable is the condition for avoiding col- 
lision the more numerous are the collisions 
that occur. In dark nights and thick fogs 
ships somehow don’t seem to see their way 
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to run into each other. On a bright clear 
moonlight night they manage it with ease 
and satisfaction. If every ship were really 
rendered luminous, so that on the darkest 
night it could be plainly seen, not only 
where she was, but exactly what course 
she was steering, it is to be feared that 
accidents of this kind might increase to 
an extent that might seriously affect the 
profits of our underwriters. 

He was a bold man, too, who suggested 
the solving of the vexed question between 
gas and electricity for street-lighting pur- 
poses by the simple expedient of doing 
away with street lamps altogether, and, in 
place thereof, painting the house-fronts with 
a liberal coat of luminous paint. At its 
present price of eight-and-twenty shillings 
a pound this would perhaps hardly be an 
economy. But it is calculated that when 
the paint—which is at present a mere 
laboratory product—arrives, as no doubt 
it shortly will, at the stage of a com- 
mercial manufacture, this price will be re- 
duced to five shillings, or even less. It is 
certainly a pretty notion enough, and one 
which, if carried out with assurance of a 
sufficient supply of daily sunshine to keep 
the thing going, must give quite a new 
aspect to the night side of our city life. 
But how about the dark days and the 
fogs? Would every householder have to 
keep, like the astronomer royal, a register 
of the number of hours per diem in which 
the sun has vouchsafed to shine, and when 
that register shows a blank to perform his 
duty as a good citizen by forthwith light- 
ing a vast magnesium torch and dispersing 
the darkness from his own especial house- 
front as he does, theoretically, the snow 
on the patch of pavement before his own 
especial door? And would he be as punc- 
tilious and as prompt in the performance 
of the one duty as of the other ? Shops and 
taverns, at all events, might be internally 
painted with it; the stored-up gaslight 
serving to carry out in much more econo- 
mical fashion the favourite modern plan of 
leaving the lights burning all night and the 
shutter open as a precaution against thieves. 
Indeed, if the use of this curious paint 
for halls and staircases ever became at all 
general—as, except for its costliness, there 
really does not seem to be any particular 
reason why it should not—our friends of 
the burglarious persuasion will have but an 
uneasy, risky time of it. 

Such an ornament for a staircase bracket 
now as this little statuette of Diana with 
which our present dark séance terminates, 
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and which gleams upon us as though we 
were sO many nineteenth century Endy- 
mions surprised—so, far, of course, as nine- 
teenth century “form” will allow us to be 
surprised by anything—by the visit of the 
chaste goddess herself, would be almost as 
objectionable as an invalid or a little dog 
to the gentleman with the crape mask and 
the jemmy under his arm, whose natural 
modesty of disposition would shrink from 
attracting public, or for the matter of that, 
private notice either. 

I see the City Fathers are going to carry 
out the original design of Blackfriars in its 
full gorgeousness, and intend to crown each 
pier with an appropriate group of statues. 
Why not have them made luminous? So 
many groups of guardian angels lightin 
up path and roadway with their own mild 
effulgence. It would be the very poetry of 
street-lighting. 

Two practical uses, at all events, the new 
paint, even in its present embryo stage, has 
already achieved. Uses, too, which make 
the apparent delay in experimenting upon 
its value in mining operations all the more 
remarkable. It is a “fact not generally 
known,” or at all events not very com- 
monly borne in mind, that we have here 
in London a “fiery mine” of so very ex- 
citable a disposition that no artificial light 
of any description has ever yet been allowed 
to be brought even into its neighbourhood. 
Its product, however, is not coal, but rum. 
The rum-shed, as it is called, of the West 
India Dock covers a space of two hundred 
thousand square feet, with vaults of corres- 
ponding size, all crammed with huge casks 
of spirit, from every pore of which—and 
the most carefully closed have pores in 
plenty—the fiery vapour is for ever stream- 
ing out into the air, only begging for the 
smallest chance of converting the whole 
area of the docks, with their two hundred 
and fifty odd ships, and two or three 
hundred thousand tons or so of cargo, and 
their more or less incalculable stores of 
timber and tea, silk and sugar, cigars and 
cereals, coals and cotton, wine, wool, whisky, 
whale-fins, and what not, into the most 
magnificent bowl of snap-dragon ever 
imagined in infant nightmare. Into these 
fiery regions not even a “ Davy” is or ever 
has been allowed to penetrate. Even the 
wharf along the side where the great 
puncheons are landed is forbidden to 
the approach of vessels, every cask being 
transferred from ship to shore in the com- 
pany’s own lighters, Each cask in that vast 
range of dim dark vaults is marked and 
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numbered, and on the right reading of these 
marks and numbers depends the efficient 
execution of every one of the numerous 
operations to which every individual cask 
has to be subjected before its contents 
can go forth for the mixing of the 
world’s grog. How any one but an ex- 
perienced Japanese juggler ever manages to 
perform this feat in the very brightest 
weather by the simple aid of a little plate 
of polished tin artfully turned and twisted 
to catch the solitary ray~of highly diluted 
daylight which here and there filters down 
from the floor above, is a mystery by no 
means amongst the least wonderful of 
the many of which the visitor to this 
commercial paradise catches here and there 
a tantalising glimpse. In dull weather— 
and there is dull weather sometimes even 
at the East End of London—not all the tin 
in Cornwall can throw the faintest light on 
this interesting subject. So the East and 
West India Jock Company no sooner heard 
the merchant-magician passing through 
their street with his fascinating cry of 
“ New lamps for old!” than they—meta- 
phorically, of course—rushed out and in- 
vested eagerly. If an actual fog were to 
settle down to-day over the great rum-shed 
of the West India Dock, Jack need have 
no fear now of his grog running short on 
that account. The magnesium lamp would 
be set going for half an hour or so in the 
office, and then out would come a procession 
of porters, each with his four square feet 
of domesticated moonshine, and the work 
would go on as merrily as ever. 

Jack is interested too, though of course 
in a very inferior degree, in that other anti- 
explosive experiment which has already 
been worked out to practical result. To be 
blown into little pieces must of course be to 
Jack avery minor misfortune compared with 
the stoppage of his grog. Still, so long as 
the avoidance of such a termination to his 
career involves no thought or trouble on 
his part, Jack would no doubt just as soon 
remain unblown-up if he can. So when he 
has once got over the idea of Aladdin’s 
lamp being a regular lubber’s lantern only 
fit to light a landsman to the lock-up, he 
will no doubt reconcile himself to its intro- 
duction into the magazine and the spirit- 
room, and other dark places, where little 
catastrophes of this kind will sometimes 
originate in the best regulated ships. 

As for the illuminated compass-cards— 
which are another development of this in- 
genious invention—it won’t much matter 
whether Jack cottons to them or not. All 





he will have to do will be not to light the 
binnacle-lamps, and as of course there will 
not be any binnacle-lamps to light, he will 
find that comparatively easy. 

What will be the ultimate result of the 
experiments set on foot by at least half-a- 
dozen different railway companies is still 
an open question. The Great Western, 
Midland, North London, and several others 
are all diligently studying the effect of the 
new paint when used for the interior of 
their carriages, as a means of. automatic 
lighting up in their tunnels, and for short 
night journeys. But there are so many 
things to be considered besides mere utility 
in introducing any innovation into the 
working. I wonder how long the public 
and the Board of Trade, and Parliament 
itself, have been trying to induce the adop- 
tion of continuous brakes, and how many 
hundred thousand pounds of shareholders’ 
dividends, to say nothing of the minor 
matter of passengers’ lives and limbs, have 
been thrown away for the lack of them ! 

A pretty little invention certainly ; 
whether the world in general ultimately 
takes to it for the lighting of its streets 
and its railway-carriages, the protecting of 
its sailors and its miners, and the frighten- 
ing into fits—of honesty—of its burglars or 
not. Capable, no doubt, too, of still further 
development, scientific as well as com- 
mercial, though the untimely death of its 
originator, Mr. W. H. Balmain, which took 
place almost immediately after he had 
secured the first patent, has for the moment 
thrown a rather serious impediment in the 
way of both. And the theory of the thing 
is almost as pretty as the practice. Light, 
as we all know, or fancy we know, more or 
less, is the result and product of vibration. 
Now, just as there are certain combinations 
of catgut or metal, or even wood, so sensi- 
tive in their elasticity that when stricken 
by a sound-wave their responsive vibrations 
give out themselves an answering sound, 
so does Mr. Balmain’s discovery present us 
with a combination—chiefly, I believe, of 
phosphorus and sulphur—so super-sensitive 
as to respond to the stroke of a ray of light, 
answering its vibrations by tiny counter- 
pulsations of its own, yet swift enough and 
vigorous enough to translate themselves 
into actual visible light. Fire a gun in the 
neighbourhood of a gong or bell, and gong | 
or bell will give out an audible chime long 
after the sound of the original shot has 
died into silence. Flash a gleam of sun- 
light or limelight on an Aladdin’s lamp, 
and the responsive echo will be vivid 
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enough to reach the brain, not through the 
ear, but through the eye, only dying slowly 
into darkness again as the disturbed atoms 
of the sensitive paint sink slowly to rest. At 
present the response is still somewhat faint 
and somewhat evanescent, a little too much 
of both perhaps for any but rather special 
applications. But the real difficulty lay in 
the original devising of a material which 
should echo back light-vibrations at all. 
To render it, now it is devised, just a very 
little stronger and a very little more lasting 
in its effects must surely be comparatively 
an easy task. 


SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. THE OLD WOUND 
RE-OPENED. ° 

A MONTH has passed since the trial, and 
during that period no person but Bertha 
has seen or conversed with Ranf. It is 
understood throughout the Silver Isle, 
although the details of the trial have not 
been made public, ‘that a grave charge had 
been brought against the hunchback, of 
which he had completely cleared himself, 
and his judges had been generous enough 
to declare that in his answer to the charge 
Ranf had shown himself in an unexpectedly 
noble light. The character of these judges 
stands so high in the isle that implicit 
faith is placed in this declaration, the 
acceptance of which does much to clear 
away the prejudice which had existed 
against Ranf, and many of the islanders 
are anxious to make personal acknowledg- 
ment of their error. The hunchback, 
however, has not afforded them an oppor- 
tunity ; with his usual disregard of their 
opinion, in his favour or to his hurt, he has 
kept aloof from them. 

The one person most anxious to see and 
speak with him is Margaret Sylvester. The 
trial has torn open the old wound in her 
heart, and she feels that she can never 
again know peace until she has learned all 
that it is in the power of the hunchback 
to impart of the history and fate of her 
beloved sister. In fulfilment of his promise 
Matthew has related to her some portions 
of the conversation concerning Clarice 
which took place years ago between Ranf 
and himself ; in mercy to her he has omitted 
what it would most grieve her to hear, and 
all that she knows is that Clarice was 
living when they supposed her to be dead. 
Bitterly does she reproach herself for what, 














in her agony, she declares was an act of 
desertion on her part. It was her duty to 
stop in the old land, and never to give up 
her search for her dear Clarice until she 
had found her or had been furnished with 
undoubted proof of her unhappy end. 
Matthew in vain attempts to console her, 
and is grateful to think that he has con- 
cealed from her all knowledge of her dear 
sister’s shame. But Margaret, in the midst 
ofher self-torturing, detects, with her shrewd 
woman’s wit, that something is being hidden 
from her, and she sends Bertha to Ranf, 
with an imploring appeal that he will see 
her, and tell her all he knows of Clarice. 
She receives this message back : 

“Not yet. I must choose my time. It 
will soon come, and then we will speak 
together. Be silent and patient, and trust 
in me.” 

It was possible to be silent, but not to be 
patient ; and Margaretisnow passing through 
the most unhappy days of her life. She 
feels that strange events are impending, 
and that Ranf, her friend and the friend 
of Evangeline, holds the threads in his 
hands; she can trust him, it is true, but 
what can he know of the love, the torture, 
that fills her heart? She wants to tell 
him her story; then he would pity her, 
and conceal nothing from her. It is an 
exquisite misery to her to know that she 
is powerless, that she can do nothing but 
wait. Night after night she dreams of 
Clarice, and in her dreams Harold, the 
handsome stranger who now lives with 
Mauvain, almost invariably finds a place. 
If no one else can satisfy her, why should 
she not go to him and ascertain whether 
the strange idea which passed through 
her mind when she and he met lately in 
the narrow lane has any foundation in 
fact, or whether the likeness she saw in his 
face to the face of one who is connected with 
the saddest episode in her life is merel 
accidental? Engrossed in the cares ant 
duties of her new home, she and hers have 
béen so occupied that she has had no 
opportunity of meeting him again ; neither 
has she seen his friend Mauvain, in whose 
house she has lived since her arrival on the 
Silver Isle. She meditates upon this, and 
broods upon her misery until it is almost 
too great for her to bear. 

In the meantime Mauvain and Harold 
are settled in the isle. They also have 
been so much engaged that they have 
had no time to go about; there was so 
much to do in the house and grounds, so 
much to alter, to suit Mauvain’s fastidious 
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tastes, that they have had as yet no time 
to “cultivate the islanders,” as they express 
it. Mauvain has brought with him a great 
number of cases containing such heirlooms, 
pictures, and other belongings as he has 
been able to save from the wreck of his 
fortune ; the difficulty of arranging and 
placing these about the house and grounds 
has been increased by the circumstance 
that when he asked for the assistance of 
labourers on the isle he was informed that 
the islanders could not spare time for any 
but their own affairs. He has but three 
servants with him, and it takes a month to 
do what might have been done in a week. 
Harold and he resolve not to show them- 
selves to the islanders until the house is 
in order. 

The weeks have not passed without 
adventure or discovery. Harold one 
night is awakened by a tapping at his 
window ; he rises and opens the window, 
and a white pigeon flies into the room. 
It is perfectly tame, and allows him to 
handle it. 

“A carrier dove,” says Harold, “fit 
messenger for Cupid. Is it by these means 
that my twisted friend carries on his love- 
affairs ?” 

An idea seizes him ; he writes a message, 
and tying it under the wing of the pigeon, 
releases it. He stands at the window, 
watching its flight. 

“To the mountain of snow,” he says, as 
he follows with his eyes the direction of 
the bird. “Ranf will get my message if 
he be there.” 

The words he writes are these : 

“Harold to Ranf: In what spirit shall 
we meet—if we meet again? In the spirit 
of friendship or enmity ?” 

The following night the winged messen- 
ger returns, with the message : 

“Ranf to Harold: We shall meet again. 
I am your enemy till death.” 

Harold laughs in the solitude of his 
chamber. 

“Ranf is a bold man. Certainly he 
cannot be accused of lack of courage. He 
reckons, perhaps, on the sympathies of the 
islanders, which assuredly are not with us. 
They lack courtesy, I am afraid, these 
simple folk. I noticed how, when Ranf’s 
trial came to an end, they allowed me to 
depart without offering me food or drink; and 
I was thirsting for wine. Hitherto, Harold, 
your chief enemy has been your self. You 
have other enemies now. Well, it will 
give a zest to life. Pretty bird,” he says 
to the dove, which he holds in his hand, 





“there is blood upon your wing. Have I 
been too rough with you? It has never yet 
been my way with beauty or innocence.” 
His eyes light here on the group of Ranf 
and Evangeline. he had sculptured for 
Mauvain, and which Mauvain, despite his 
request, had set up inthe grounds. “ A fine 
piece of work, Harold. Tolerably faithful as 
regards the hunchback, though one would 
infer, fromitscontemplation, that Ranfhadno 
soul. That is not true; the hunchback is 
something more than flesh and blood ; I will 
do him that justice. Mauvain, I owe you 
what I may never be able to repay for this 
insult—aye, and for others which my too 
careless spirit allowed to pass by unheeded. 
We are equal, you and I, for we are gentle- 
men, with our own code of honour. Strange 
that I have not yet met Evangeline! To- 
morrow I shall go in search of my fairy ; 
to-night I will dream of her. Good-night, 
Ranf’s messenger of hate.” He releases 
his fluttering prisoner, and it gladly wings 
its way through the sweet air to the 
mountain huts. “I have heard,” says 
Harold as he prepares to retire to rest, 
“that none but Ranf has had the courage 
to tread those heights. I know one who 
will dare them. The mountain is free.” 

The next morning, over breakfast, 
Harold and Mauvain speak of their plans. 
“It will be an act of courtesy,” says 
Mauvain, “now that the house is in order, 
to let the islanders know that we shall be 
willing to exchange civilities with them. 
We are tolerably good society for each 
other, but we should die of weariness if 
left to ourselves.” 

“We are of one mind upon that,” 
replies Harold. ‘“ Doubtless the islanders 
will rejoice at the opportunity of paying 
court to one so high in station as yourself. 
Does it not strike you, however, as singular 
that up to this day we have not been 
troubled with visitors ? ” 

“They would scarcely come uninvited, 
Harold.” 

“Being possessed of really delicate in- 
stincts. You may be right. It is not I 
who am in question. It is to you, 
Mauvain, that certain things are due. 
Your rank, your station, your character, 
are entitled to consideration. Yet these 
islanders may require to be taught.” 

“We will teach them, Harold,” says 
Mauvain, with a smile: “it is only 
necessary that we shall be seen.” 

“Let us be seen, then, by all means. 
The sun is out ; shall we walk ?” 

But, although they show themselves in 
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their best attire and with the polish of 
their fine manners upon them, Mauvain 
does not receive the attention he believes 
to be his due. Those of the islanders with 
whom they come in contact show no 
disposition to form acquaintance with 
them. They look once upon the gentlemen, 
and do not seem to care to look again. 
To the questions graciously put to them by 
Mauvain and Harold, answers are received 
in monosyllables ; the spirit in which they 
are met is the spirit of avoidance. The 
young are attracted to them; but it 
invariably happens that men or women of 
maturer age step between them and the 
children, or between them and the young 
women with whom they would converse. 
This uniform coldness of reception acts in 
an opposite way upon the two friends: 
Harold is amused at it; Mauvain is 
irritated. 

“You regard it too seriously, Mauvain,” 
says Harold, as they walk homewards ; 
“the people require education. It is not 
to be endured that they should show 
themselves blind to our merits. For 
myself I care not. Nature is a companion 
in whom I am ever able to take delight ; 
she is sufficient for me. But it is different 
with you. The society of fair women is a 
necessity of your being; you have never 
been able to live without them. I trust 
the stern morality of the islanders will not 
stand in the way of your pleasures.” 

“ Harold ?” 

“Yes, Mauvain ?” 

“T am tolerably femiliar with your light 
manner. Do not push it too far.” 

Harold gazes at his friend in astonish- 
ment. ‘Do you believe me _ insincere, 
then? Since when have you found me 
backward in friendship? Take heart, 
Mauvain. We shall not lack adventure in 
this isle. Trust me for that. What is not 
willingly given must be taken by force. 
Is not that idea sufficient to stir your 
blood? It stirs mine. I, for one, do not 
intend to die of stagnation. See—who 
comes this way? One of the fair maids of 
the iske—and alone! Fortune has not 
deserted us !” 

What more he would have said remains 
unspoken ; his words are frozen on his 
tongue. The girl who now stands before 
them is the living presentment of one 
whom he loved in secret in the years that 
are gone. He had spoken falsely when he 
said that love had never come to him. 
There was one to whom in the bygone 
time his tenderest thoughts had been given, 





and for whose sake he would have sacrificed 
all that was dearest to him in life. And 
this maiden resembles her in a manner so 
startling that for a few moments he is 
deprived of the power of speech. But it 
soon returns to him, and he laughs almost 
in scorn of himself. 

“Tt is incredible,” he says aloud, “that 
such a materialist as I should believe in 
apparitions. Do not be alarmed, fair maid; 
we are mortals like yourself. But in truth 
you remind me of a friend; and we are 
strangers on the isle.” 

“T have heard of you,” said the girl, 
with a frankness common to all the younger 
residents in the Silver Isle ; “you live in 
our house.” 

“The voice is not hers,’ says Harold, 
gaily, ‘“‘and the spell is broken. We live 
in your old house. Then your name 
is .” 

“¢ Gabrielle.” 

‘You have another.” 

“ Sylvester.” 

“ And your mother’s name is Margaret.” 

wt 

“Pardon my abruptness,” says Harold, 
gently, moving aside so that she. might 

ass. 
pe There is nothing to pardon,” says 
Gabrielle, walking past them. 

“Still another question, if you will not 
think me rude. Were you born upon this 
isle?” . 

“ Yes,” replies Gabrielle, in surprise. 

“ That is well. The dream has vanished. 
I hope we shall meet again.” 

He bows with the grace that is nature 
to him, and presently Gabrielle is no longer 
in sight. Then Harold glances at Mauvain. 

“ My questions were pertinent, Mauvain? 
Confess, now, that they were not entirely 
out of place !” 

Mauvain takes a jewelled snuff-box from 
his pocket, and regales himself with a pinch; 
then offers it to Harold. Harold accepts 
the courtesy laughingly, but says inly : 

“ Has Mauvain a heart, or what is called 
a heart ?” 

“You are thinking of something, Harold, 
in which I am interested,” says Mauvain. 

“T confess it, Mauvain. I was asking 
myself in what you believed.” 

“ And unable to answer yourself? That 
betrays a lack of perception. I gave you 
credit for knowing me better. Shall I 
supply the answer ?” 

ot 

“ Love.” 

“Tn its spiritual aspect ?” 
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“T am a mortal, Harold.” 

‘“‘ Mauvain, I am beginning to envy you. 
You are a gentleman, as the saying is. You 
are not only brave but rash where your 
self-love or honour is concerned, and I doubt 
not would give up your life in support of a 
conviction. And you value life, I know.” 

“Tt is the highest gift, Harold.” 

“Yet we are told that there is something 
higher, to which most men cling.” 

“So do not I. The present is my anchor. 
I leave theology to the priests.” 

“Long live to-day! I shall consider 
seriously whether it would not be more 
profitable to myself to turn epicure.” 

“Tt would add to your enjoyment of 
life, Harold.” 

“Tndeed, I believe so—or it would, if 
one were born to the inheritance. For 
these things are not always matters of choice. 

‘ Selfish men suffer least. Those who have 
no faith have all the world open to them. 
I would I were a fatalist : I would pluck 
the ripest fruit, without thought to whom 
it belonged. Reproached for taking what 
is not my own, I should answer, ‘It is 
fate.’ A convenient creed !” : 

“Harold, you wander from your theme.” 

“ And my theme is ” 

Mauvain faces his friend with some 
disposition of seriousness, which lasts for a 
moment only. With a gay laugh he offers 
his snuff-box again. 

“ Mauvain,” says Harold, harking back, 
“T asked you in what you believed. You 
supplied me with an answer which I decline 
to accept. It is impossible that a man shall 
live to your years without thought of the 
past, without dread of the future. If you 
had the realisation of a wish, what would 
it be ?” 

“That I might be young again, and 
live a hundred years. Speaking in earnest, 
Harold, you are growing sombre; it was 
not always so. There was a time when 
you accepted pleasure without question.” 

“ Say that I seemed to do so, Mauvain.” 

“ And did not betray the seeming. One 
must judge from the outside. If you 
choose to conceal your feelings, you must 
take the consequences. You smile through 
all the days, and suddenly you come to 
your friend and say, ‘The smile was on my 
lips, but not in my heart.’ How is your 
friend to judge you? He may say with 
fair reason, ‘ You have deceived me through 
all the days; you are deceiving me now.’ 
Then at once is introduced into the friendly 
bond a sentiment which feeds like a worm 
upon the heart of friendship, and robs it 














of its pleasant aspect. From that moment 
it becomes a burden. I do believe,” says 
Mauvain, abruptly breaking off, “that I 
have allowed myself to be betrayed into a 
lecture. The effect of bad example, Harold. 
Reflect upon what I have said, and extract 
a lesson from it ; else you will soon cease 
to be amusing. As for myself, take me as 
I am and for what I am, and be content— 
and grateful. You have wit enough to 
read me better than you profess to be able 
to do; have the wit to understand that I 
can read you better than you suppose. 
What there is in life that affects me closely 
belongs only to myself. Not to any living 
being do I choose to lay bare my heart. 
If I have opened a window in it through 
which you have hitherto not seen, I close 
it now, for ever. A pinch of snuff? So 
—now we are as we were ; it will be your 
fault if things do not go on smoothly 
between us. I do not wish you to alter. 
Be yourself, as I have known you; but be 
careful not to go beyond the line of safety.” 

By the time they have arrived at this 
point in their conversation they have 
reached home, and the last words are 
spoken as they stand at a window over- 
looking the garden. 

“ A visitor, Mauvain,” says Harold. “Our 
stroll has borne fruit. A woman, too, so 
the interview is likely to be pleasant.” 

He has already detected who the woman 
is who is now walking towards the house ; 
but Mauvain’s sight is not as keen as his, 

“Young, Harold ?” 

“T am afraid not; she has a matronly 
walk. Shall we receive her?” 

“Certainly, if she desires it. Play the 
host for me; my lecture has wearied me.” 

“You, also, are an actor, Mauvain,” is 
Harold’s thought, as he watches the 
progress of the woman ; “ but if you think 
you have deceived me, you yourself are 
grievously deceived. A fire is smouldering 
which any chance spark may kindle into a 
blaze. Not much is required to make me 
your deadly enemy.” 

To a servant who announces that a 
woman desires an audience, he gives 
instructions to admit her, and Margaret 
Sylvester enters the room. Her face is as 
white as death, but she has come in 
pursuance of a purpose which can no 
longer be delayed ; the agony of her mind 
is so great that she cannot continue to 
endure it without an effort to satisfy the 
doubts which are racking her soul. She 
looks around the old familiar room with 
dim eyes; the action is mechanical, and 
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means nothing. She sees the form but not 
the face of Mauvain, for he has moved into 
the shadow; the only face she sees and 
recognises is that of Harold, with whom 
the purport of her visit is immediately 
connected. ° 

He steps forward as she enters, and with 
a courteous motion of his hand _ invites 
her to be seated. She scarcely notices the 
courtesy, and for a few moments her agita- 
tion deprives her of the power of speech. 
Meanwhile, Harold waits in patience. 

“Do you know me?” she asks, when 
her strength returns to her. 

“We have met twice” replies Harold, 
gently: “the first time, you charmed me 
with your voice; the second, with your 
womanly kindness to an unfortunate.” 

“May I speak to you freely ?” 

“ Freely.” 

“You have seen me twice, you say, 
within this isle. Look well into my face, 


of it in the past ?” 

Harold, obeying her, looks steadily at 
her. “It is not for me to say,” he replies, 
with a thoughtful glance at Mauvain, who, 
having seated himself, appears to be paying 
but indolent attention to the dialogue. 
“The past stretches so far back, and my 
memory plays me treacherous tricks.” 

She feels that his answer is not honest ; 
that it lacks sincerity. ‘ Would you 
wantonly inflict torture upon an innocent 
woman, or upon any person who never 
by thought or deed did harm to you ?” 

“No; it is not in my nature.” 

“ And yet you do not answer me. To 
what can I appeal? To your chivalry ? 
To your humanity? If you knew my 
sufferings, you would pity me. I scarcely 
know how to approach the subject which 
brings me here to-day, to the house in 
which my children were born, and in 
which I have spent so many happy years. 
I beg you, by your sense of honour, by 
your sense of right and mercy and justice, 
to help me if you can. You are a gentle- 
man ; I am but a weak and most unhappy 
woman.” 

Harold turns suddenly to Mauvain. 
“ Mauvain,” he says, “this is the mother 
of the girl we met this morning. This is 
Margaret Sylvester.” 

Margaret looks towards Mauvain, whose 
face is still averted from her, and who 
acknowledges the introduction by a nod. 

“You saw my daughter Gabrielle ?” 

“Yes, and spoke with her,” says Harold. 
“Tt is seldom I have seen a fairer face. 





and tell me if you have any remembrance: 





You appeal to my chivalry ; I thank you 
for the compliment ; and to my humanity 
—not often, I am sorry to say, brought into 
play. If I speak lightly, find some excuse 
for me; it is my manner. Your appeal 
places me at a disadvantage. A woman’s 
strength is in her weakness, and man is 
no match for her. Now, you have men in 
your household—a father, a husband, a 
son. Had any one of these come in your 
place, it would have been easy to answer 
him.” 

“They do not know of my visit; Iam 
here of my own prompting.” 

“Ts no person acquainted with your 
presence here to-day ?” 

“No person.” 

“ You have friends outside your family 
who do not regard us with too much 
favour ?” 

“T do not understand to whom you 
refer.” 

“ To Ranf the hunchback, for one.” 

“He is not aware that I have come to 

ou.” 

At the mention of Ranf’s name, Mauvain 
exhibits a closer interest. 

“May I proceed?” asks Margaret. 

“It would be churlish to refuse.” 

“I will speak more plainly. I am not 
a native of the Silver Isle. My girlhood’s 
days were passed in your own land, where 
at the saddest crisis of my life I met my 
husband, then a stranger to me, and his 
father. I was worse than alone ; I was in 
the power of a man who betrayed me, and 
who tore from me the being most dear to 
me. Even now, although I have children 
whom I love and a husband whose tender 
regard for me is as great as any woman 
could hope for—even now, in this peaceful 
isle, where want and worldly care are 
unknown, where we live honoured and 
respected, with almost a certain prospect 
of a happy ending to our days—even now, 
I feel that this being to whom I refer is 
more closely knit to my heart than those 
who call me wife and mo:er. She was 
my sister, and between us existed a love 
which made us one. I was older, wiser, 
stronger than she, and when our father 
died, it was I who took the place of parent 
and protector to one whose innocence 
should have been as a shield against the 
treacherous arts of villains who live to 
betray, and who bring shame to those who 
are weaker than themselves, and children 
in the experiences of the world. It was 
our unhappy lot, through our father’s 
misplaced faith and confidence, to find 
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ourselves at his death in the power of an | us with a candelabra in his hand, and spoke 
unscrupulous master who used what little | in a tone so courteous that it was almost 
talents we possessed to his own selfish | sufficient, if anything could have satisfied 
advantage. I could have borne that; I| me, to allay my fears. Before he addressed 
did bear it; looking forward to the day|us, this gentleman said a few words 
when we should be of age and out of his| which in my after éxperience afforded 
power. This villain made love to my|a clue to his character. I do not re- 
sister, and I taught him a lesson which | member to what they were an answer. 
revented him from ever again insulting | His words were these: ‘She can dance in 
er. He was an ignorant, ill-bred man, | shadow ;’ he was referring to my sister, 
with no pretensions to the title of gentle- | who was almost asleep in my arms. ‘Let 
man. It happened that fatal fortune took | her dance in shadow,’ he said; ‘it will 
us to a town in which our master hoped to | form a finer picture.’ None but an artist 
enrich himself; he was a gambler, and | could have given expression to the words, 
there were gaming-houses in the town. | and I judged afterwards that this gentle- 
We became favourites with the people, | man was probably a painter or a sculptor.” 
and he made money by the exhibition of | “A shrewd guess,” says Harold, ob- 
our talents. We were called upon to| serving that she pauses in the expectation 
perform before a company of gentlemen in | of hearing him speak. “Your story is 
a theatre which seems to me even at this| more than interesting, it almost recalls a 
distance of time the most beautiful on | dream of the past.” 
earth. I have not told you—we were| Margaret looks at him gratefully. “Is 
travelling actresses, with no stain upon | it necessary that I shall proceed?” 
our name. Our lives were as pure as those} ‘“ Whatsay you, Mauvain?” asks Harold. 
of the highest ladies in the land; and in | “ Do you wish to hear what follows?” 
most places we met with respect. Our| “I leave it to you, Harold,” replies 
success was so complete in this beautiful | Mauvain; “I know that I can rely upon 
theatre that it led to a most base and | your discretion.” 
shameful betrayal. In the middle of the} “Proceed, then,” says Harold to 
night my sister and I were awakened to | Margaret. 
dance and sing before two gentlemen with| “To put a shameful construction upon 
whom our master was gambling. At first | what I afterwards heard,” says Margaret, 
I rebelled, but I was compelled to obey.|in a lower tone than that she has 
Can I ever forget that night? Is it| hitherto used, “almost seems as if I 
possible that I, loving my sister more | were casting dishonour upon my sister. 
dearly than ever woman was loved by man, | The words that passed between our master 
can lose the remembrance of the smallest | and the gentleman with whom he was 
incident in that fatal night which tore my | playing bore no meaning to my mind at 
darling for ever from my side? The room| the time. If I had rightly understood 
to which we were conducted was but dimly | them, no power on earth could have pre- 
lighted ; our master was there, flushed with | vented me from guarding and protecting 
wine and excitement, and with him two/| my sister until death stepped in. But I 
gentlemen whose features are as familiar to | forget! I forget! When vile unworthy 
me at the present moment as though my| means are used to accomplish a base 
meeting with them occurred but yesterday | purpose, love’s armour is powerless for 

















in the sun’s full light.” defence !” 
Margaret pauses, and looks straight at 
Harold with a meaning he cannot mistake. NOW READY, THE EXTRA 


Harold meets her look without an attempt 
at avoidance, and says gently, “ Go on.” S U MMER N U MBE R, 
66 Only one of the gentlemen was playing Containing the amount of Three Ordinary Numbers, and 


° consisting of Complete Stories by well-known and 
with our master; the other came towards , POPULAR WRITERS. 
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